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Federal Programs 


in a State University 


By 


Eigen M \JOR universities of the Nation are be- 

coming an increasingly strong arm of the Fed- 
eral Government in the accomplishment of vital 
Since World War II, the num- 


ber and volume of Federal programs which use the 


national objectives. 


resources of institutions of higher education have 


grown apace. Hundreds of millions of dollars are 


flowing annually from many Federal agencies to 


many colleges and universities for many purposes. 
Few of these programs are conceived 
stitutions of higher education. Typically, 
focus upon specific national objectives in he: 
science, national security, and international under- 
standing. ‘They emphasize re the quality 
and supply of higher specialized man 
such purposes, colleges and universi 
tion’s prime resource. 

The impact of Federal 
upon institutions that have well-established gradu- 
ate, professional, and technical schools, but effects of 
varying magnitude are felt throughout the entire 
structure of higher education. 

The extent to which Federal agencies and univer- 


sities are now cooperating in the accomplishment of 


1960, | U.S. SC 


| 


lucati 

Division of 

ittle was U.S. Deputy Commissioner Education 
May 1954 to June 1955, 
Wisconsin. A native of Sterling ansas, he taught in 
Pawnee Rock, Kansas, High School f1 28 to 1931. 
obtained his M.A. at Kansas St lege in 1931, 
his Ph. D. at Ohio State Univer 


of ec 


to the [ niversity 
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common objectives 1s ind cate 1 by following ae- 
scription of Federal programs in a major complex 
State university an id-grant college, one with all 
of its basic colleges and professional schools on one 


campus. 


Growth in Federal Activity 
The rapid growth of federally sponsored activity 
in this institution is reflected by the growth in 


income from Federal funds as follows: 


$2, 290, 200 
1. 585, 400 5, 326, 600 


2. 840, 900 7, 616, 800 


The general effect of growth in federally sponsored 
programs has been to change the proportion of 
expenditures for the three basic functions of the 
university—instruction, research, and public service. 
The growth in support for each of these functions is 
shown in chart I. 

Note the rapid growth of research between 1953- 
54 and 1958-59. Figures for 1959-60 would no 
doubt show a further increase. 

Federal programs also provide many opportunities 
for employment of graduate students in university 
research programs. In April, 1960, Federal programs 
were providing 180 fellowships, 245 research as- 
sistantships, and 272 project assistantships in this 
university. 

From these facts it is clear that the opportunities 


for significant research by the university staff have 





Chart |—Growth in support of basic functions in one 
university 
MILLIONS $ 
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been greatly expanded, and the means for providing 

useful research training to graduate students greatly 

increased through federally sponsored programs. 
The Federal 


which the university participates 


agencies sponsoring programs in 
and the colleges, 
schools, or other major units of the university in 
which the Federal programs are operating are shown 
in the table. In 1958-59, 
Federal funds from at least 20 different Federal 


(not all 


The funds came 


the university received 


agencies or divisions of agencies such 


divisions are shown in the table. 
from 419. different grants or contracts and included 
grants for the construction of research facilities; 
the purchase of equipment; contracts or grants for 
research; the establishment of fellowships; the 
administration of conferences, institutes, and other 
education centers or programs; the operation of 
educational missions in foreign countries; and loans 
addi ion to 


Federal 


legislation governing appropriations to land-grant 


to students. These programs were in 


those traditionally sponsored under the 
colleges. 

The Federal programs cover a wide band of the 
total university curriculum. In 1958-59 at least one 
professional staff of 60 of the 
departments was 


by a Federal agency. 


member of the 
participating in 
Some 


departments received funds for projects sponsored 


4 


instructional 
pyograms sponsored 


by as many as six different agencies. An alphabetic 
listing of the departments of instruction in the 
university is shown on page 19. The spread in 
participation has been growing. In 1953-54, only 
38 departments received funds restricted to use on 
federally sponsored projects; in 1958-59, the number 
was 60. 


to as many as 40 departments. 


One Federal agency alone provided funds 
When all depart- 
ments of the college of agriculture are included 
which have 
of Federal 


assignments, more than 75 percent of the instruc- 


and when departments are added 


staff members engaged in other types 
tional departments were participating in some type 


A University’s participation in programs of Federal agencies, 


| 


Federal department 


or agency 


Engineering 


Education 


Graduate school 
Letters and science 


Agriculture 
Commerce 


Defense Department | 
Air Force 
Army-. 

Navy- 

Health, Education 

wail Welfare 

Office of Educa 
tion 

Office of Voca 
tional Rehabili 
tation_._- 

Public Health 
Service. - _ - 


Atomic Energy 





Commission 
National Science 
Foundation- 
Department of 
Agriculture 
Department of 
Commerce 
Department of 
Interior 
De partment of St 
Veter ins Adminis- 
tratic . 
Tennessee Valle 
Authority —_- 
Housing ¢ Al id Ho me 
Finance Agency 
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of federally sponsored program in 1958-59.  Par- 
ticipation in new authorized by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 would 


probably increase the coverage in 1960. 


Chart Il._—Distribution of $5,326,000 in Federal funds, 
in one university, by field, 1958-59 


programs 
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TOTAL - $5,326,000 


The lederal programs engage the services, part 
time or full time, of substantial segments of the uni- 
versity faculty. The extent of faculty participation 
in 1958 59 in the several colleges of the university 
was as follows: 

Pirvesi Poees 

Agriculture W 
Engineering 8 Medicine 


Liberal arts Pharmacy 


? 
| 
) 
> 


iKducation ) Commerce 


More than 2 of every 10 members of the university’s 
permanent professional staff in academic depart- 
ments and about 7 out of every 10 professors in the 
biological and physical sciences were engaged in a 


Federal program in 1958—59. 
| 


Federal Programs Reflect National Objectives 


As pointed out earlier, Federal programs tend 
to have specific missions, and their administering 
procuring quality 


agencies aim at products and 


efficient accomplishment of their missions. Their 
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programs stress excellence in specialized ventures, 
not balance in the programs of higher education. 
Current Federal programs reflect these preoccupa- 
tions. The result is shown by the concentration of 
federally sponsored programs among the major areas 
Chart II 
groups the departments listed on page 19 into the 


of the university curriculum in 1958-59. 


biological sciences, the physical and mathematical 
sciences, the social sciences, and other fields, and 
shows the proportion of the Federal funds going to 
each group of departments. 

Since 1958-59, programs of the National Defense 
Kducation Act have broadened the missions of 
Federal programs. Despite the importance of the 


NDEA programs, their 


stantially alter the proportions shown in the charts. 


addition would not sub- 


All Sources of Support Increase 

Concern has sometimes been expressed over the 
effect of large scale Federal activity upon university 
The follow- 


ing information shows the trend in funds received 


income from other sources of support. 


from State government, Federal agencies, and pri- 
vate sources which were used for the general and 
educational expenses of the university. 

\lthough the State provided more than half of 
the funds for increased expenditures in 1954 and 
1959, by the latter year the State’s contribution to 
the total expenditures had declined from 80 percent 
to 63 percent. 

The shifts in base of support for the university’s 
research, and exten- 


major functions—instruction, 


sion service—are shown below. 


The division of State funds between the functions 
of research and teaching does not fully reflect the 








State’s total contribution to research activity. An 


unidentified part of the percentages shown as the 


contributions to instruction should’ be 


State’s 


credited to research. ixcept in the college of 


agriculture, research was not budgeted as a separate 
function. On the other hand, an unidentified part 
of instruction was supported by research funds fron 
outside sources. 


however, to pay 


from State funds. 


It was general university policy, 
salaries of university professors 

As shown earlier, the research function is rapidly 
expanding, and the means for this expansion are 
coming primarily from the Federal Government and 
gifts and grants from private sources. Instruction 
of the State’s 


provide 


is taking an increasingly larger part 
dollars. The State is also 


additional physigal facilities for both instruction and 


having to 
research. 


Widespread Support for Research 


The growth of Federal funds for research over the 
past 20 years has been accompanied by rise in 
research support from all other sources, as shown in 
chart III. In 1958-59, more than 190 different 
industries, foundations, societies, and associations 
from all parts of the United States contributed funds 
for research in the university. Within the past 5 


years, both private contributors and the Federal 


Chart IIl—Growth in support of research in one uni- 
versity, by source, 1938-58 
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Chart 1V.—Distribution of nongovernment gifts and 
grants in one university, 1958-59 



































“555 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 241%: 


TOTAL- $3,800, 000 


Government have surpassed the State in providing 
funds for research. 

As shown in chart IV, the distribution of support 
from private gifts and grants to the university’s 
programs resembles the distribution of Federal funds 
as shown inchartII. Larger proportions of private 
funds than of Federal funds went to the biological 
and medical fields and to the social sciences, and a 
smaller proportion to the physical sciences, other 
than chemistry. 

State appropriations included in 1958-59 about 
$225,000 for the graduate school for research not 
restricted to specified fields. The graduate school 
distributed this money among the major areas of the 


university’s program as follows: 


Se cial sciences 

Humanities 

Biological sciences 

Other 

The biological, physical, and social sciences have 

about the same number of faculty members of 
professional rank. Between 60 and 70 percent of 
the professors in the biological and physical sciences, 


(Continued on p. 18) 
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>, The Marshall Scholarshi 
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By ROBERT W. MORRIS* 


i SEPTEMBER 1960, the seventh group of Mar- To carry out the proj 
shall scholars sailed for England 1 ke up resi- n Act of 
dence for 2 years : niversities. In November Commemoration Comr 
the annual competition will begin for the academic ter the awarding ea 


year 1961-62. In this competition the arrangements financed by the British Government. The number 


made for selection will be different from those ob of annual awards was raised to 24 in December 1959 


taining in the past. Because Her Maje by an amending act, which 


ment has decided di he number of scholar ided that the number might 
ships awarded annually, ws will be held i: from time to time as circ 
five centers rather lal four, an me av Wl was characteristic of the late General George C. 
be made the ntry “at large.” Marshall that he readily agreed at the time to lend 
therefore seem opportt » to review the scheme when his name to the prop sed awards. The Marshall 
interest in it will become more widespread in this scholarships were launched as a unified action by 
country. both major political parties and with the promise of 
the goodwill and supp of all the universities in 
In Appreciation of Marshall Aid die Wiudaael Wi tadinde. 
Marshall scholarships were established by Act of te 
Parliament in 1953 as a memorial, expressing, The Commission 
through the award of university scholarships to The Marshall Aid Commemoration Commission, 
‘rican students. the United Kingdom’s gratitude which meets in London, administers the grants and 
for the generosity of the people of the United States makes the final selection of the scholars. The 


in promoting the pr ypean recovery IKxecutive Secretary of the Commission assists in 
the Marshall Plan. placing the scholars in universities in : United 

Kingdom and keeps in constant touch with them 

during their stay. 

The Commission c ym pri 

members, all appointed by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. The present Chairman is Lord 
Coleraine. He is assisted by eight men and women 
distinguished in academic and public life in Britain 
and in Anglo-American circles. Norah L. Penston, 
one of the two women, is a scientist and Principal 
of Bedford College of the University of London. 
Sir Eric Ashby, an ex officio member by virtue of 
his being Vice-Chairman of the Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, is also a 


scientist and Master of Clare College, Cambridge. 
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M. W. Dick was, 
Balliol, and J. S. Fulton, formerly Vice-Chancellor 


of the University of Wales, is the first Principal of 


until recently, Senior Tutor of 


the newly established University College of Sussex, 
which will open its doors to students in 1961. His 
membership insures a link with a new institution 
and conforms with the policy of keeping the Com- 


as broadly based and as representative as 


mission 
possible. 

John Foster, Secretary of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Committee and of the 
the British Commonwealth, has served as Executive 


Secretary to the Commission since its inception. 


Regional Committees and Advisory Council 

The initial selection of Marshall scholars is made 
in the United States by regional committees, which 
consider all candidates and select those whom they 
subsequently interview. 


An advisory council in 


Washington then meets to consider the recommen- 


dations made by the regional committees and for- 


wards its recommendation to the Commission in 
London. * 

The advisory council is presided over by Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington, and is com- 
posed of Americans who serve at his invitation. 
Present members of the Advisory Council are Detlev 
W. Bronk, Margaret Clapp, Lewis Douglas, Gordon 
Gray, Paul Hoffman, Glen A. Lloyd, David K. E. 
Bruce, Arthur Adams, Roy Nichols, and Carl Bode. 

The regional committees are similarly composed 
of distinguished American citizens representative of 
the academic, professional, and public life in their 
regions, and each committee includes, ex officio, the 
3ritish Consul-General at the regional center. 
Among the regional chairmen now holding office are 
William Aydelotte, Philip Davidson, James Hart, 
and Grayson Kirk. 

The assistance and advice of the American mem- 
bers of the Committees and of the Council have 
proved invaluable, not only in the selection of 
Marshall scholars but in the general administration 
of the scheme. 


Distinction of Intellect and Character ° 

The selection process and the selection machinery 
have been carefully organized to insure the nomina- 
tion of the best possible scholars. In the words of 
the original remit: “In appointing Marshall Scholars 
the selectors will look for distinction of’ intellect 


Association of Universities of 


and of character as evidenced both by their scholastic 
attainment and by their other activities and achieve- 
ments. Preference will be given to candidates who 
combine high academic ability with the capacity. to 
play an active part in the life of the United Kingdom 
university to which they go.” 
The regional committees are, therefore, required 
to look for more than mere academic excellence as 
represented by high grades, though these indeed the 
candidates must have. ‘They seek to choose those 
candidates who, above all, possess the: qualities of 
good representatives of their country—the ability 
to mix well and to engage in full and intelligent 
discussion of things of interest to intelligent people. 
\t the same time they have to possess the intellectual 


capacity to undertake advanced university work. 


For Graduates 


One of the conditions of an award of a Marshall 


scholarship is that the recipient must already be a 


graduate of an accredited American university or 


college, or must become a graduate before taking up 
Thus a candidate who wishes to 


the award. start 


work at a British university immediately after 


graduating from college must apply for a scholarship 
About one half 


of all the awards made so far have gone to college 


at the beginning of his senior year. 


seniors. 

There is no lower age limit, but an applicant is 
not usually eligible unless he is under the age of 
26 on October Ist of the year in which he wtshes to 


. ‘ 8 
take up his award. Effectually, therefore, he or she 


must be under 25 when making application. In 
exceptional circumstances, when, for example, study 
has been interrupted by military service, the Com- 
mission may consider applications from candidates 
over 26, but under the age of 28. The majority of 


scholars appointed, however, are in their early 
twenties. 

Married candidates are eligible, but, where othe 
things are equal, single persons are preferred. A 
man who is married before he applies for an award 
will receive an additional stipend. A man who 
marries after he applies may receive the additional 
stipend after the end of his first year of tenure. The 
Commission is of the opinion, doubtless shared by 
many of the universities in the United Kingdom, that 
it is desirable for a Marshall scholar to engage as 
actively as possible in the life of his college or 


university, especially in his first year. 
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Allowances f these institutions. Oxford | ‘eceived 25 


\ Marshall scholar at present receives £550 ($1540) Marshall scholars, Cambridge 20, London 15 (11 at 


. , ; ; the oO Sec} of ‘conomic rm) han 
1 year, plus tuition fees at his British university. the London School of Economics), Birmingham, 


ich, and 
l 


He may aleo receive a grant for books and for travel Manchester, and Edinburgh have had 2 e 
within the United Kingd in connection with his Bristol, Exeter, Glasgow, Leeds, Nottingham, 
courses of study. ‘The additional allowance for St. Andrews have had 1 each. Of the 

married man is £200 ($560) a year. Round-tri going into residence this 
fares are paid between a sch lar’s pl ice OT residence linge Cambridge, : 
in the United States and his university i . ite University of Durhan 


Kingdom. The fi are als aid for the familie ' t ‘ 
ra) shins rong ; First Choice Where Possible 
scholars who are eligible he . liowance. 


\ Marshall scholarship is tenable for 2 years, and In placing the scholars, 
t ma be extended t a thir a > dj tf ft . 1rom their preferences Ont 
Commission. \ll scholars are op : ES CRSre which is obviousl} 
to a degree. No scholarshi an be arde prope sed course of study, or in w 
ndidate who is unable. unwilling. nroll fo to piace him. The ¢ 


La ‘ 


: . ' ne ntered difth } 

i course of study yt carcl s=adino 1 first o icountered dimcuit 
higher > ~ ing its hae * ‘ » a readjustment 
currence of tl 


chol irships OT 
—— t 


tain must count 


Marshall 
United 


Choice of University 


as possible. the cl 


andidate, the ugh 


ssible in the combined stud\ 


proceed is led with the material at Oxford 


ndidates ha 
‘cause \n 


rtunity t 
in Oxford 
The scholar study and for 
it was re: 


Bacheler's or Higher Degrees 


In some Way. de 1e : regulations, if a While it 
candidate Ss first che me 3 ) d. ( - bridge, O! read fe Tra degree 


Known niess tl I ice Was restricted 


London, his second 1 be a unive y other tha required not 


me of these three. be a second highe le fe. Students in 


Generally, however, scholars wish to enrol universities advanced degree 
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omarily carry out independent research under the 
general, but not close, supervision of a senior membet 


of the 


faculty of the department in which he is 


working. British universities do not have graduate 


schools, as such. There are relatively few courses 
of instruction for postgraduate students and none 


“required. Because of the specialized nature 


from 
that he can benefit mo 


tudy in British universities, the student 
ad has often fo 
9 J f 


1 ] 
aking degree lan ne can ] 


ly good 


attempting a higher degree, unless he already 
had some experience in graduate study. 
undergraduate going up to a universit\ 


time wil 


] ] ] 1 
| already have spent his 


school in specialized preparation in 


subjects related to his proposed course of study 
the university. He n re for 3 or + vears for 
an Honors degree in a particular subject, 


or group ¢ f 
r gi | I 


related subjects. He does not enjoy the advantage 


of studies associated with an 


\merican first degree. 

Because these Honors degree courses are 
pecialized, all of them offer opportunities for 
in depth, and at some universities, and in some fields 
subsidiary subjects are also required. 

There are also some joint Honors de rrees, sucl 
the highly popular politics, philosophy, and eco 

mics at Oxford, and philosophy and economics « 
philosophy and psychology at London. 

\ Marshall scholar, then, with no prior experience 
of graduate work has frequently found that his most 
practical and most profitable course at the United 
Kingdom university is to read for an Honors degree, 
preferably in a subject which has already formed 
part of his undergraduate major. He finds that a 
considerable measure of specialized attainment may 
be demanded by such a course, but 
usually able to complete 


Honors B.A.., 


the requirements for an 


or equivalent degree, in the 2 years of 


his normal tenure. This is more often possible i 


a J-year degree course, where the graduate of an 
approved university may be 


than it 


exempt from the first 
vear, is in some 4-year courses, such as, for 
at Oxford. 

demands of an 


course are often taxing, and the working methods in 


example, chemistry 
The preliminary Honors degree 


a British university may well be foreign to the 


scholar. Substantial success in the final degree ex- 
aminations requires that the student be prepared to 


spend regular hours of study during vacations as 


10 


well as during term time under his own discipline, 
the strain imposed by the final examination 
considerable. At Oxford, for 
i 


candidate in his tinal exams is required to 


instance, the 


ine, ten, or more 3-hour papers, and getting 


; : : ' 
degree depends on the outcome « at one week 


examinations. 


Results and Subsequent Careers 
ate, Marshall scholars have indeed 


ial successes at their universities. 
rshall S¢ holars have obtained higher degree . 


doctorates, and 


l 


ng eleven those who 


second bachelor’s degree have made g 
our Marshall scholars have taken First 
ynors in their final examinations, and 

f them were women 


, ' , 
t too early to be able to report much abou 


he subsequent careers of the scholars, but several 


1 } 


ly teaching in universities and colleges 


States, and some have taken up a 


n government. An alumni association has 


a regular newslette1 roduced, 


, : 3 
rormed, and 


it a number iolars have re 


Expanding the Scheme 


The increase in the number of awards made annu 
fron 12 to 24 will help to make the Marshall 
larships more widely known on American camp 

uses It is hoped also that, by increasing the of 

portunities, more well-qualified candidates will come 


forward from schools which have not so far been 


able to count a Marshall scholar among their alumni. 
\ new 


established. 


regional distribution of awards has been 
Hitherto, the United States was divid 
ed for selection purposes into four regions, Eastern, 
Southern, Middle Western, and Pacitic, with cen 

in New York, New Orleans, Chicago, and San Fran 


cisco, and from each region three awards were made 


annually. 
d a fit 


Four scholarships are now to be awarded in each of 


The regional areas are now regrouped, 
th, centered at Boston, has been set up. 


the five regions, and four “‘scholarships-at-large”’ 
will go to candidates chosen from among the regional! 
reserves. Candidates may apply in the region in 
which they live or in the region in which they have 
received at least 2 years of college training. The 
deadline for the receipt of completed applications is 
the 3lst of October of the yeat preceding the da 


of taking up the award. 
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State Boards Responsible for Higher Education 


RECOGNIZING the increasingly importan le of istrative organizat 


the rganizationa 
er education 
fice publ] shed 


Tanz 1 of | iigher ed ion in tl Yefining 


r 
iversity, 


college or 


dentity 
the authors report 1a » 209 St: 
responsible for / 


The boards’ func 


Virginia at the Texas 
Iducation; 3) governin 


having legal responsibility 
higan. Missis a coordinating 
il « . Si 
ppi, Missouri, New Mexico, », Pennsylvania, FOF RES See 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and ashi . The gen- of the Universi 
, “4 sab 
‘ral purpose expressed | 1] : 71S 101 calling 


or these studies is the evolvem«e t 
; } S > level f ry} ~ Ee 
n of higher education wi State level é iting 


‘ lyj y | 

1d its future aCVISINg; 
to public 

foster does not have specil 


current status of higher educati 


these categ 

governing boards, 

coordinating, and 28 as 

dinating boards have been created since 1950. 

50 States and the outlying possessi Almost half of the 748 institutional units (359 
In order to facilitate » of the s are responsible verning-coordinating boards; 
een divided into two parts: Part | and if to these are added the 109 units for w 


} ] 


findings regarding the higher educati these boards have a le lirect responsibility, 


ill the States, notes “nd and ppraise two-thirds of all 


A 
t 


overall picture; Part II presents each State’s admin- to governing-coordi 
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Not counting Hawaii, which has only one institu 


tion of higher education under a State board, there 
re only six States which have not grouped two or 
either coordinating or 
Of these six States 


re institutional units under 
coordinating boards. 
Delaware, Missouri, Ohio, South Carolina, Wash- 
Wyoming), Ohio has a voluntary and 


unofficial plan for interin 


governing- 


ngton, and 


titutional coordination 


perating through the offices of the presidents of 


the several Sica cxeiaae! at hr 


Among the governing-coordinating boards the co- 
yrdinating power is not usually set forth in specific 


legal responsibility of the boards but is 


terms as 
assumed to be a hidden power in the governing 
authority granted to the boards. 
The conclusions drawn are listed below: 

\. The pattern for government of higher educa- 
within a State is set 


State. 


tion institutions largely by 


historical factors in that Governing boards 
have become governing-coordinating boards by the 
addition 


establishment of new centers or by the 


new units within the existing powers of 


her than by specific legislation. 

B. There appears to be a trend away from having 
I igher education institutions under a State board « 
education, as evidenced in the prop sals of the 


Colbocnia Master Plan, the 
\Viassachusetts State Board for Regional Community 


establishment of the 


Colleges, the transfer of the control of Oregon 


Technical Institute from such board to the State 


1 


higher education, and the transfer of the 


control Texas Midwestern University from the 


State board of education to a governing board. 


C. Coordination of all higher education 
' : : ay Ags 
in a single Statewide board is developing at an 
rated rate, as seen by the recent creation dates 


these boards a the increasing number. 


D. Central 


governing-coordinating and coordinating boards 


and operating budgets 


generally insufficient to cope with the increasingly 
heavy work loads with which they are saddled. 
Ke. The 


State boards 


method of selecting members to serve on 
: ; 
r education 


lecade, 


responsible for public highe 
has remained fairly stable during the past 
with only a slight increase in ex officio and elected 
There 


method of selecting members to serve on 


1 
that one 


State 


members. evidence 


boards concerned with higher education is superior 


to another in insuring an enlightened, loyal, and 


energetic 


12 


four recommendations were made: 

\. If a fresh start could be taken in a State 
having nine or more public colleges, or if changes 
can be effected in a gradual and orderly manner and 


without loss of valuable local strength, authors 


would recommend a governing board for each insti- 


tutional unit and, over all such governing boards. a 


] 


statewide coordinating board with major duties of 


interinstitutional programing, budget coordination, 
and long-range planning. 

B. A proper balance of authority has to be main- 
tained between the coordinating board and the gov- 
erning boards being coordinated. The former should 


} 


have enough authority to carry out its functions but 


power to interfere with management func- 
tions belonging to institutional governing boards. 
C. A governing-coordinating board should view 


its chief executive officer and his staf having 


; ‘ 
responsibility for the coordination, planning, 


programin sof all institutional units in the systen 


not for administering only the largest or most com- 


Having done this, the 


plex unit. board should 
organize its central administrative staff to recognize 
the institutional identity of each unit under the 
board, give it a purpose and program fitted to the 

ks of higher education in the State, and insure 

a full sense of educational mission. 

Depending on the size and complexity of the 
‘rning-coordinating board should be 
not more than 9 institutions; when 
velopment of 10 or more colleges re- 
a single board is 1 


eached, institutional 


boards for strictly institutional matters should be 


created and the overall board should assume only 


coordinating, rather than governing-coordinating. 


duties. 


Private Gifts and Grants to Institutions of 
Higher Education: 1957-58 


billion dollars 


\ rota. of nearly three-quarters of 
and goods was given to institutions 


, services, 
-r education by individuals and nongovern- 
ment organizations in the fiscal year 1957-58, 
summarized at the 


$747,773,192 


according to reports recently 
Office of 


reported amounts to something like $4.31 for every 


Education. The total of $ 


man, woman, and child in the July 1, 1957, 


those outlying 


popula- 
tion of > United States (including 
parts which maintained higher education facilities 
that year). It is th 


e equivalent of $255.39 per stu- 
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dent registered for resident degree-credit work in all 
institutions of higher education in the first term of 
1957-58, or $476.74 per student enrolled in privately 
controlled 


institutions and $82.88 per student in 
publicly controlled institutions. 

The total, the largest for private gifts anc 
reported by the Office of 


f/f 


iducation up 
present, includes $29,043,577 in real estate and other 
plant assets donated to institutions, an item not 
If we 
the total is still well over $718 million in gifts of 

or contributed services, which exceeds the 1955 


total of $608 million by a little more than 6 percent. 


st of these 


carried in previous reports. deduct this item, 


\s has been the case for mat y years, n 


gifts were reported by privately controlled institu- 


tions. In 1957-58 every dollar given by a private 


source to a publicly controlled institution was 
matched by approximately $4.48 given to one pri- 
vately controlled. ‘This proportion is similar to that 


reported in 1953-54 and deviates only slightly from 


the one rept rted 


Private gifts and grants to institutions of higher education,’ by 
control of institution and fund (purpose)—1957-58 


100.0 $4 


173,482,000 


Gifts for current educational and general purposes 
(approximately $325 million, or 43.5 percent of the 
total) exceeded gifts for the various other purposes. 
If we add gifts for student aid ($33 million, or 4.4 
XVII, 


Volume No. 2 


percent) to those for educational and general pur 
poses, we find that gifts for immediate use in the 
day-to-day activities of higher education 
almost half of the total. 

The firm faith of the Nation in the 
higher education is emphasized by 


gifts to 


represent 


increase general or restricted endowment 
funds plus those to increase annuity and li 
funds and student 


loan funds 
million, which was a 


Cash and 
the permanent physical plant came to another $186 


grand total other gifts for expansion of 


million, making the grand total for either permanent 


} 


funds or permanent plant additions a little more than 
ays ane 
$390 million. 


and universities to 


Although we ask 


include sources of g 1958-59 


reports, we cannot derive precise totals by source 


from the reports we received, for some listed large 
amounts under “other sources’ and some listed only 


a total. We realize that some colleges and univer- 


sities cannot provide precise figures because their 


finance officers have difficulty in classifying their 


original data. ‘To illustrate: When an alumnus of 


an institution who is also a member of a church or 


other religious organization makes a contribution 


to his alma mater, his contribution may be credited 


to either the church or the alumni group. In many 
I J 


instances the finance officer has no way of knowing 


whether ap individual donor is an alumnus or not. 
The following figures, in millions, on contributions 


from specified sources account for only about half 


of the total reported private gifts and grants: Foun- 
dations ($122), churches ($78), alumni ($78), business 
($76), and contributed services ($37). 

More detailed data will be included in the Biennial 
Survey of Education 1956-58, Chapter 4, Section II, 
Higher Education 1957-58, Receipts, 


Statist Ss of 


rae emete » a Donn ee 
Expe naditures, and I roperty. 


H. G. BapcEer 
Division of Statistics and Research Services 


Bachelor's Degrees Conferred in Engineering 
Drop During 1959-60 


Reports from all but a few institutions indicate 
that the number of bachelor’s degrees conferred in 
engineering in 1959-60 decreased by about 2% per- 


cent from the 38,184 conferred in 1958-59, according 
to the Educational Statistics Branch. 





Last year the Office of Education predicted the 


decrease would occur because undergraduate en- 


gineering enrollments had decreased for two con- 
secutive years (See Circular No. 617, “Engineering 
1959,” by W. Tolliver 


The decrease in the number of 


Enrollments and Degrees: 
and H. Armsby). 
bachelor’s degrees conferred in engineering is all the 
more significant because the decline in undergradu- 
ate engineering enrollment last year was greater 
than it was a year earlier, indicating that next year 
the drop in bachelor’s degrees might be even greater. 

The Department of Labor reports that the employ- 
ment outlook for engineering graduates is generally 
favorable 


and more 


but that employers are exercising more 


selectivity in their hiring practices. 
Futhermore, the Department expects the engineering 
profession to continue to expand in the next few 
vears and over the long run. 

A decrease in the number of bachelor’s engineering 
degrees conferred may not in itself be a matter of 
serious concern at this time if the national needs 
are met by an increase in the number of students 
majoring in mathematics or physical science fields 
engineering. ‘The number of 


closely related to 


mathematics majors is increasing: from the fall of 
1958 to the fall of 1959 junior year students majoring 
in mathematics increased by 17.6 percent. How- 
ever, such spectacular increases did not occur in the 
physical science fields: Majors in chemistry increased 
by 1.7 percent and in physics by 3.6 percent, but 
majors in geology decreased 28.7 percent. Further 
study of the causes of the decline in engineering 
enrollments and degrees and decline in geology 
enrollment appears warranted. 

When all of the reports are analy zed it is estimated 
that the master’s degrees conferred in engineering 
will show an increase from the previous year of more 
than 5 percent and the doctor’s degrees an increase 
of at least 10 percent. 

W. Toviiver and J. Lewis 
Division of Statistics and Research Studies 


Estimated Future Graduates in Science and 


Math 


For EAcH 1,000 junior-year students majoring in 
science and mathematics in a given year, 818 students 
graduate with degrees in those field a year later. 
This ratio and similar ratios for specific disciplines 
within the broad fields of science and mathematics 
have been obtained by relating data from the survey 


14 


of earned degrees to data from the survey of junior- 
year science and mathematics students. 

The figure 818 per 1,000, or simply 0.818, is the 
ratio between the 41,318 students who graduated in 
1958-59 with degrees in science and mathematics and 
the 50,513 junior-year students who were counted as 
majors in science and mathematics in the fall of 1957, 
when the first survey in the series of such juniors 
was made. 

The relation between these numbers is expressed 
as a ratio rather than as a percentage for a number 
of reasons, the more important ones being these: 
(a) Not all students counted as juniors in 1957 took 
their degrees in 1958-59; (6) some of the juniors who 
were reported as majors in science or mathematics 
in 1957 took their degrees in other fields in 1958—59; 
and (c) the 1958-59 graduates included part-time 
students, extension students, and others who were 
not classified in science curriculums or as juniors 
in 1957. These considerations do not, however, 
necessarily affect the stability or the predictive value 
of the ratio, and indeed there is reason to believe 
it will probably remain close to 0.81 or 0.82 for some 
time. 

Assuming that the ratio 0.818 holds for the next 
2 years, we can find the number of graduates in 
science and mathematics by applying the ratio to the 
55,777 junior-year majors in science and mathematics 
reported in the fall of 1958, and also to the 57,265 
reported in the fall of 1959. 


indicate that 


These computations 
approximately 45,600 graduates in 
science and mathematics will be reported for 1959 
60, and about 46,800 for 1960-61. 

\ report now in preparation will provide similar 
ratios and estimated numbers of graduates for some 
20 individual disciplines. The data are probably 
most reliable for the biological sciences as a whole, 
the mathematical subjects, and the physical sciences 
as a whole. Figures for each of these groups, in- 
cluding percentage changes over the 2-year period 
1958-59 to 1960-61, are given below. 

The ratios are 0.751 for the biological sciences, 
0.988 for the mathematical subjects, and 0.810 for 
the physical sciences. Comparing these figures with 
the overall ratio 0.818 suggests that, during the 
interval between the beginning of the junior year 
and graduation, the biological sciences lose students 
to other fields relatively often, mathematical subjects 
tend to attract students from other fields, and the 


physical sciences tend to hold their own, or at least 
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to balance any losses of students with corresponding 
gains. 

Applying the ratio 0.751 to the 21,207 junior- 
year majors in the biological sciences in 1959, gives 
15,900 graduates in those fields in 
1960-61, an increase of 6.9 percent over the 14,894 
i0 O.YSS8 te 


an estimated 


graduates in 1958-59, 
the 14,065 junior-year m 

jects, in 1959 gives an estimated 13,900 graduates in 
1960-61, an increase of 54:0 percent over the 9,019 


\pplying the rat 


LjOrs in mathematical sub- 


graduates in 1959-60. The ratio 0.810 applied to 
the 19,295 junior-year majors in physical sciences in 
1959 yields an estimated 15,600 graduates in 1960-61, 
an increase of only 1.1 percent over the 15,460 
graduates in 1958-59. This relatively low rate of 
increase for the physical sciences as a whole is due 
in largest part to a decrease in the number of students 
majoring in geology. 
Price and J. Lewis 
ics and Research Services 


National Defense Education Act Notes 





African Languages in U.S. Cclleges 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM for 


expanding and im- 


proving instruction in the languages spoken by 
of Africa is being 
undertaken by the U.S. Office of Education and U.S. 


colleges and universities through the National De- 


peoples of the emerging nations 


fense Education Act. The program, which is cost- 


ing about $456,000, includes development of in- 


structional materials through research contracts 
with colleges and universities, support of language 
and area centers at colleges and universities with 
expansion of instruction in African languages and 
related studies, and fellowships for advanced study 
in African languages and area studies. 

The greater part of the funds is devoted to research 
in African languages and development of instruc- 
tional materials to be used by American scholars, 
students, and experts in Government and business: 
About $200,000 has thus far been committed for 13 
research projects, and another $100,000 has been 
contracted for in fiscal years 1961 and 1962. 

One of the earliest of these projects, a survey of 
our national resources and needs for the study and 
teaching of African languages, has revealed that no 
more than ten scholars in the United States are 
competent in even one African language. As of 
1959, one of the ten scholars—William 
I. Welmers of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
had a full-time professional commitment to teach or 
African 
under NDEA, however, is enabling several of the 


September 1, 


conduct research in linguistics. Support 


others to devote full time to African studies. In 


addition, two of the world’s most eminent African 
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Volume 


scholars, Jack Berry and Desmond Cole, have been 
brought under research contracts to this country to 


1 


head research projects. Professor Berry, Director 
of the African Division of the London University 
School of Asiatic and African Languages, will direct 
a project involving preparation of instructional ma- 
terials in West Professor Cole, 


University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, Union 


\frican languages. 


of South Africa, is an expert in Bantu languages. 

In March 1960, Georgetown University, under 
contract with the U.S. Office of Education, conducted 
a national conference on African languages. ‘The 
participants were asked to make recommendations 
| 


for a program of research designed to increase the 
\frican 


findings of the conference were used by the National 


Nation’s competence in languages. The 
Defense Language Development Program in plan- 
ning its African language research projects. 

Two of the projects, both being conducted at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, deal with 
\frica. 
preparation of a comprehensive bibliography of the 
Amharic, the National 


language of Ethiopia, and Tigrinya, the most widely 


languages of North One provides for the 


Semitic languages, of whicl 


spoken language of Eritrea, are the principal com- 
ponents. ‘The other project provides for the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive bibliography of the 
Berber languages—Shilha, Rif, and Kabyle 
structural analysis of Rif and Kabyle. 


and a 


In four of the projects instructional materials for 
the languages of West Africa, the most densely popu- 
lated area of Africa and the focal point of the na- 
tionalism of Sub-Saharan Africa, will be developed. 
Dr. Welmers, working with Kenneth E. Griffes of 
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Mid-Missions, has already 


Baptist developed 25 
lessons of a basic course in Gio, which is widely 
spoken in Eastern Liberia and the Ivory Coast. 
These lessons, including recorded drills, will be 
distributed as examples of linguistic methodology and 
for instructional purposes to about 12 institutions 
now interested in West African languages. 

R. W. Wescott and Hans Wolff of Michigan State 
University will develop extensive basic instructional 
materials for Bini, Yoruba, Ibo, and Twi, languages 
spoken widely in Nigeria, Togoland, the Gold Coast, 
and the region of the lower Niger now recognized as 
the sovereign states of Gabon and the Congo 
Republic. 

Robert G. Armstrong of Atlanta University, who 
is now conducting field investigations on Yoruba, will 
prepare recordings and accompanying texts for use in 
the preparation of a reference grammar and a basic 
course. Upon completion of this project for the 
Office of Education, Dr. Armstrong will become field 
director of a project, sponsored by Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Ford Foundation, calling for a syste- 
matic classification of the languages of West Africa. 

Lorenzo D. Turner, of Roosevelt University (Chi- 
cago) will study Sierra Leone Creole—a unique 
language consisting in part of English which has been 
\frican influ- 


Professor Berry is coming to Chicago to 


radically transformed by prolonged 
ences. 
collaborate with Dr. Turner in the preparation of a 
reference grammar and an instructional anthology of 
readings selected from the folk and formal literature 
of Sierra Leone. 

Three projects deal with the languages of Central 
Africa. Father Alphonso Loogman of Duquesne 
University will prepare a basic Swahili grammar and 

Swahili 
is widely spoken in Central Africa, particularly in the 
Kenya, and Tan- 
Mark Hanna Watkins of. Howard Uni- 
versity will develop basic drill materials for both 
Yoruba and Swahili. 


be the preparation of basic course materials for the 


an anthology of Swahili reading materials. 


Republic of the Congo, Uganda, 


ganyika. 
The « bject of one contract will 


three principal Bantu languages—-Sutu, Ganda, and 


Ubundu—which are spoken widely in the Union of 
South Africa and adjacent areas to the north. Pro- 
fessor Cole will spend a year doing basic field research 
Afterward 
he will come to Georgetown University to conduct 


and recording significant linguistic data. 


experimental ,classes in these languages and to pre- 


pare basic instructional materials with the assistance 
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of native speakers and advanced students of 
linguistics. 

In this comprehensive research program the Office 
of Education will have the part-time or full-time 
assistance of 14 competent linguists and about the 
same number of junior linguists or native-speaking 
assistants. Research projects will involve a score of 
African languages, and materials for basic instruction 
will be prepared for about a dozen of the most 
important, 

\nother phase of the National Defense Language 
Development Program, language and area centers, 
provides support to colleges and universities for 
the expansion of instructional facilities in languages 
and related studies. Of the 46 language and area 
1960 Gi. four are in 


Instruction in Swahili, Shona, 


centers being supported in 
African languages. 
and Ewe is being supported with Federal funds 
at the University of California, Los Angeles; Swahili 
Swahili, Yoruba, and 
Tswana at Howard University; and Yoruba and 
Ibo at State Nearly 20 


million people are native speakers of these languages. 


at Duquesne University; 


Michigan University. 
I:xcept for the one at Howard University, all these 
language programs are new and Federal funds are 
being used to help the institutions hire new faculty 
including area 


studies people, develop. language 


laboratories, and add to their libraries. ‘The Center 


at Howard will be supported for the second year 


in 1960-61, the other three centers being supported 
for the first time. 
Under NDEA—the 


Graduate Fellowship Program, Title 1V——-two pro- 


another program of the 
grams in African studies have been approved; one 
at Boston University with four fellowships, was 
begun in 1959-60 and has been renewed with an 
additional four fellowships for 1960-61; 
program, also with four 
California, 


studies and is beginning this fall. 


the other 
fellowships, is at the 
African 


The fellowships 


University of 


Berkeley, in 


the institution receives a 
payment of up to $2,500 for each fellow. 


The research, instructional and fellowship pro- 


are for 3 years of study; 


grams described above may well represent a commit- 
ment of manpower and funds to the development of 
African languages greater than the sum total of our 
national effort in this field in all times past. It 
can be expected to go a long way toward filling a 
serious gap in our Nation’s understanding of the 
languages and cultures of the world. 
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$1 Billion A Year for Basic Research 


In 1959-60 total funds for basic research in the 
United States reached an estimated $1 billion and 
total funds for research and development reached 
$12 billion, according to the National Science Foun- 
dation. NSF bases its estimate on statistics recently 
reported in ‘Funds for the Performance of Basic 
Research in the United States, 1953-58,” Reviews 


of Data on Research © Development, No. 22. For. 


survey purposes, the NSF defines basic research as 
scientific inquiry in which the primary aim of the 
investigator is greater knowledge or understanding 
of the subject rather than a practical application. 
Extensive NSF surveys of the 1953-58 national 
research and development effort indicate that funds 
for basic research rose from about $430 million in 
1953-54 to more than $830 million in 1957-58, an 
increase of 93 percent. Throughout this period, 
funds for basic research continued at about 8 per- 


cent of the total estimated R&D funds 
reached $12 billion in 1959-60. 


The substantial rise in funds for basic research is 


which 


part of a “long-term increase in scientific and tech- 
nological activity stimulated, in particular, by the 
challenging problems of the past two decades,” the 
Foundation said. 

Colleges and universities expended about half the 
national total on basic research in the 1957-58 sur- 
vey year, and industry about a third of total funds. 
Performance of basic research by the Federal Gov- 
ernment accounted for about 13 percent of the 
funds and other non-profit institutions for about 
6 percent. 

The Federal Government has remained the source 
of the largest amount of funds for basic research 
from 1953—54 through 1957-58. 

No important change was found in the distribu- 
tion of total funds for the performance of basic 
research in the field of science over the years covered. 
The physical sciences accounted for over $550 mil- 
lion, or approximately two-thirds of all the natural 
sciences funds in 1957 58, and the life sciences for 
the remainder, or about $280 million. 

Copies of Re 1@WS of Data on Researé h OI Develop- 
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ment, No. 22, are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 15 cents each. 


Fellowships for Health Research 


INFORMATION about research fellowships and trainee- 
ship programs of 4 Federal and 22 non-governmental 
agencies is now available in a single report, Fellow- 
ships for Health Research, issued by the National 
Health Council. 


for advanced 


The report describes opportunities 
through the 
National Research Council, the National Science 
Office of (National 
Defense Education Act), and the U.S. Public Health 
Service and fellowships obtainable from voluntary 


education available 


Foundation, the Education 


health agencies, foundations, and insurance and 
pharmaceutical organizations. 

“This report brings together facts about little 
known opportunities for advanced training and 


It will 


be helpful not only to college students, counselors 


preparation for careers in health research. 


and educators, but also to the health professions, 
agencies, and foundations,” said George E. Wakerlin, 
chairman of the Council’s Committee on Research 
and medical director of the American Heart Associa- 
“Although 


medical education are extremely limited and should 


tion. scholarships for undergraduate 
be greatly increased, there has been in recent years 
a substantial expansion of opportunities for graduate 
education leading to health research careers. These 
fellowship opportunities should be more widely 
known and brought to the attention of those who 
are eligible both in the United States and foreign 
countries. In addition, we hope that this report 
will stimulate the creation of additional fellowships 
in the physical, biological and social sciences.” 

The report gives details about the types of re- 
search fellowships, eligibility, the amount of the 
awards, the length of time for which the fellowships 
are awarded, location of training, and the time 
schedule for applications. 

Copies of Fellowships for Health Research may 
be purchased for $1.00 each from the National 
Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Federal Programs 


(Continued from ». 6) 


and about 15 percent of those in social sciences, were 
participating in Federal programs. Few professors 
in humanities were participating. The difference 
between this pattern and the pattern for Federal 
funds and for private funds shows that the university 
is making an effort with the resources available to 
support research in fields of study that are either 
not of interest to Federal agencies and private donors, 


or not particularly attractive to them. 


Other Federal Programs 

In addition to research programs, the university 
supplied faculty members for federally sponsored 
long-term educational missions in at least three for- 
eign countries. Federal agencies sponsored other 
faculty members who took leave to attend inter- 
national symposia, conferences, or institutes; to 
conduct research in foreign countries; or to study 
at various universities in the United States. The 
university also supplied many staff members for ad- 
serving programs of Federal 


visory committees 


agencies. For example, seven faculty members were 
serving on different advisory committees of a single 
Federal agency. 

Students were being assisted by the Federal stu- 
dent loan fellowship and scholarship programs and 
ROTC programs; in addition, some students were 
earning money by working with research and training 
programs. ‘The university was using [Federal loans 
for construction of dormitories and grants for medical 
research facilities. ‘The correspondence study divi- 
sion was receiving Federal funds for education of 
Federal 


activity was omnipresent, its influence was pervasive 


persons in the armed services. In short, 


and basically helpful. 
The university was also responding to requests for 
In 1958-59, 


as many as 15 university departments received grants 


service from its own State government. 


from at least 6 divisions of State government for 
specialized research and training, including the con- 
servation department, department of agriculture, 
library commission, public service commission, board 
Some 


of these grants may have been from Federal funds 


of mental health, and department of nursing. 
given to the State division. 
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Summary and Implications 

This snapshot of Federal programs in a complex 
State university illustrates the growing interdepend- 
ence of the Federal Government and major institu- 
tions of higher education. Pictures of other institu- 
tions, including major private universities, would 
have similar features and outlines. Land-grant col- 
leges would tend to show a broader band of participa- 
tion because of their federally sponsored programs in 
agricultural research and extension. Colleges which 
emphasize the engineering sciences and technology 
might show a narrower band of participation and 
heavier concentration of funds. In either, the broad 
extent of participation is enough to have pervasive 
influence on the life of the institution. 

The picture described here dramatizes the rapidly 
expanding dimension of research and the strong direct 
influence of Federal programs upon graduate and pro- 
fessional education. It indicates that major uni- 
versities are prime resources in the accomplishment 
of National objectives which are based upon acquir- 
ing new knowledge and training the people who 
discover it. 

University research is extending into areas other 
than security and defense. The efforts to conquer 
famine, pestilence, and disease are beginning to 
These fields of 


endeavor heavily preoccupy current research activ- 


match the efforts to prevent war. 


ity, whether spurred by governmental or private 
initiative. 

The upsurge in specialized Federal activity and 
the urgencies which impel it are striking at a time 
when the universities must also teach unprecedented 
numbers of students despite growing shortages of 
highly qualified staff members in many fields. 

The facts presented here tend to emphasize the 
Federal contribution, without enough credit to the 
State’s contribution to what is genuinely a coopera- 
tive enterprise. In proper perspective, the picture 
would show a rapidly growing Federal-State coopera- 
tion in solving problems regional or national. A new 
chapter is being added to the long history of success 
in Federal-State cooperation as represented in the 


experience of the land-grant colleges. ‘The manner 


and the pattern of cooperation are currently differ- 


ent. Federal agencies are dealing with individual 
institutions, both public and private. ‘The arrange- 
ments are by grant or contract, not by appropriation. 


The effect, however, has been to enlist the resources 
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of all of the Nation’s major universities in the accom- 
plishment of objectives defined by the National 
Government as necessary in providing for the general 
welfare and the common defense. 

$y tradition and difference in source of support, 
the problems of independently supported colleges 
and universities in developing cooperative relation- 
ships with Federal agencies are different from those 
of State-supported institutions. Yet, independently 
supported universities are heavy participants in cur- 
rent Federal programs, and any other pattern of 
future cooperative relationship between the Federal 
Government and institutions of higher education is 
likely to include them. 

The Title X evaluation of Federal programs in 
higher education is bringing together an inventory 
of Federal programs and the types of colleges which 
participate in them. Studies in a sample of colleges, 
large and small, will proceed during the year to show 
the nature and extent of the impact, direct or in- 
direct, of federally sponsored programs upon institu- 
tional objectives and programs and upon their 
faculties and students. 

Many questions of policy suggest themselves 
questions of government policy and questions of in- 
stitutional policy. The questions vary with the 
agencies, institutions, * persons affected. The 
central questions are: 

(1) Will present patterns of cooperation between 
Federal agencies and institutions of higher educa- 
tion be adequate for the exigencies of the foreseeable 
future? 

(2) If not, what patterns will best insure that the 
Nation’s resources in higher education maintain the 
strength and freedom necessary to meet their grow- 
ing responsibilities for high quality education and 


specialized national service! 


Instructional departments of the university 
departments participating in Federal programs in 1958-59] 


x 


Animal husbandry 
Anth yer | ery 

Art education 

Art history 
Astronomy 
Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 


Botany 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Research in School and College Personnel Services 
Summaries of Unpublished Studies, September 1956- 
September 1958, by Paul MacMinn, Carroll H. 
Miller and Frank FE. Wellman. Bulletin 1960, No. 
10. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1960. (OE-25007.) 
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+> cents. 


Paper, 136 p. 
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Schools in Our Democracy. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 
15 cents. 


Pamphlet, 26 p. 


Presents the views of Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 


of Education, on five basic issues in American education. 

New Dimensions in Higher Education, Number 1, 
Independent Study, by Winslow R. Hatch and Ann 
Bennet. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960. Paper, 36 p. (OE-50005.) 


The first in a series of documents dealing with major educa- 


25 cents. 


tional problems. ‘These papers, which are prepared primarily 
by the Division of Higher Education, draw upon the Division’s 
Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Education. This first publi 
cation describes and analyzes programs of independent study in 
this country and suggests sources of additional information. 

New Dimensions in Higher Education, Number 2, 
Effectiveness in Teaching, by Winslow R. Hatch and 
Ann Bennet. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960. 20 cents. (OE- 
50006.) 


Reviews research 


Paper, 28 p. 


carried on since 1955 on class size, “general” 
methods of teaching, “problem-oriented” approaches to teaching, 
and “directed” learning. 


New Dimensions in Higher Education, Number 3, 
The Experimental College, by Winslow R. Hatch. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 
Paper, 13 p. (OE-50010.) 


Reports the degree to which experimental colleges and pr 


15 cents. 
grams utilize independent study and novel approaches to teaching 


and learning. It also suggests additional experiments. 


New Dimensions in Higher Education, Number 4, 
Impact of College, by Mervin B. 
Winslow R. Hatch. 
Printing Office, 
(OE-50011.) 


Summarizes the pri 


and 
Washington, U.S. Government 
1960. 27 p. 15 


Freedman 


Paper, cents, 


ns ey ate 
rress OI social scientific research in identi 


fying the components by which the degree of change in student 


personality, character, and values may be ascertained and indi- 


cates the contributions made by recent studies to understar ding 


of the factors influencing these changes during student years. 


New Dimensions in Higher Education, Number 5 
D. Duryea 


’ 


a nd 


Management of Learning, by E. 


20 





Winslow R. Hatch. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1960. Paper, 37 p. 20 cents. 
(OE-50013.) 

Surveys what is being done to increase knowledge of administra 
tive proceedings and relationships as they involve boards, presi 
dents, and general administrative officers in the field of education, 
with emphasis upon the administration of a college or a university 
as anentity. Three general categories are presented: (1) Search 
for administrative theory; (2) analysis of process, structure, and 


institutional setting; and (3) accumulation of operating data 


State Boards Responsible for Higher Education, by 
S. V. Martorana and Ernest V. Hollis. 
U.S. 
254 p. 


Washington, 
Printing Office, 1960. Paper, 
(Circular No. 619, OF-—53005.) 


Government 


$1.50. 


Other Government Agencies 


Weather Modification, First Annual Report for 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1959. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Paper, 15 p. 35 cents. (National Science 
Foundation, NSF 60-24.) 


Nongovernment Publications 
Obtain direct from the publisher. Prices are indicated 
when known. 

Engineering and Scientific Education, Foundation 
of National Strength, proceedings of Conference, 
October 31—-November 2, 1957. Processed, 100 p. 
(Single copies free on request to educators from the 
Scientific Manpower Commission, 1507 M Street, 
Washington 5, D.C.) 

Reports the conference, sponsored by the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of Engineers Joint Council, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the National 
Science Foundation, the Scientific Manpower Commission, and 
the local sponsor, the Western Society of Engineers. 

Formal Programmes of International Co-operation 
between University Institutions, Educational Studies 
and Documents, No. 37. Report of an International 
Committee of Experts, UNESCO. Periodical, 39 
Workshops of UNESCO, Place de 


Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. 


p. 50 cents. 
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